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Calendar 


1917     Sept.  14  and    17     Entrance  Examinations  for  Advanced 

Standing  (7.30  p.m.) 

Registration  of  Students  (316  Hunting- 
ton Ave.  and  Tremont  Building,  73 
Tremont  St.,  Boston) 

Examinations  for  Removal  of  Condi- 
tions 

Opening  of  First  Semester 

Columbus  Day 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins  (9.30  P.M.) 


1918 


Sept.  10  to  19 
(inclusive) 

Sept.  10  to  17 

(inclusive) 
Sept.  19 
Oct.  12 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  21 

Jan.  7 
Feb.  8 
Feb. 11 
Feb.  22 
Apr.  19 
May  30 
June  5  to  14 
June  12  to  19 


Christmas  Vacation  Ends  (7.00  p.m.) 
Close  of  First  Semester 
Beginning  of  Second  Semester 
Washington's  Birthday 
Patriots'  Day 
Memorial  Day 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement  Exercises 


Opening  Exercises 


The  opening  of  the  first  semester  will  be  on  Wednesday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 19,  at  seven  o'clock.  The  various  classes  will  be  organized  and  the  work 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  outlined.  The  opening  exercises  of  the  school  will 
be  held  in  Bates  Hall,  at  which  time  there  will  be  addresses  by  several  promi- 
nent business  men.  This  meeting  will  be  open  to  the  general  public,  and  those 
who  contemplate  enrolling  in  the  school,  or  whose  plans  are  not  yet  deter- 
mined, are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Office  Hours 

A  downtown  ofifice  will  be  located  in  the  Tremont  Building,  73  Tremont 
Street,  Room  507,  from  July  15  to  October  1.  This  office  will  be  open  each 
week  day  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  except  Saturdays.  It  will  be  open  each 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening  from  7  to  9.30. 

The  office  of  the  College  at  316  Huntington  Avenue  will  be  open  each 
week  day  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Telephone  connections:  316  Huntington  Avenue,  Back  Bay  4400  (ask 
for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance);  Tremont  Building:  Haymarket 
980. 
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College 
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Secretary  of  the  College 
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Directors 
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Faculty 
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% 

Department  of  Accountancy 
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Faculty 
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Lecturer  in  Accounting  for  Executors  and  Trustees 
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(New  England  Manager  for  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 


Department  of  Economics 

ARTHUR  H.  DEWING,  Ph.D. 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Economics 
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School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
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Department  of  Business  Administration 
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Faculty 
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Lecturer  in  Real  Estate 


General  Statement 


Northeastern  College 

Northeastern  College  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  was  incorporated  in  March,  1916.  It  consists  of 
five  schools  of  college  grade  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
conducted  as  separate  institutions: 

School  of  Law,  founded  in  1898. 

School  of  Engineering,  founded  in  1906. 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  founded  in  1907. 

Co-operative  Engineering  School,  founded  in  1909. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  founded  in  1916. 

The  first  four  of  these  schools  have  won  a  national  repu- 
tation for  efficiency  and  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  respec- 
tive fields.  Northeastern  College  is  the  outcome  of  twenty- 
years  of  educational  work  in  which  the  constant  endeavor  has 
been  to  provide  ambitious  men  with  the  best  possible  training  at 
a  minimum  cost. 

Northeastern  College  is  particularly  fortunate  in  several 
respects.  It  is  not  a  money-making  institution,  but  a  great 
educational  system  liberally  endowed  through  its  building  and 
equipment.  The  instructors  are  men  of  liberal  education  and 
broad  experience,  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  their  subjects  but 
in  the  commercial  application  of  them.  Its  students  are  mature 
men  of  exceptional  ambition  with  whom  it  is  an  inspiration  to 
associate.  Men  of  discrimination  who  are  serious  in  their  de- 
termination to  secure  the  best  possible  training  will  appreciate 
the  desirability  of  identifying  themselves  with  an  institution 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  creation  of  vocational  efficiency, 
and  which  adapts  its  methods  to  the  needs  of  American  business 
men,  enabling  them  to  develop  their  capacities  to  the  highest 
degree. 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  was  established  in 
1907  and  incorporated  in  January,  1911.     In  March  of  the  same 
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year  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  granted  it  the  power  of 
conferring  upon  its  graduates  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science  (B.C.S.)  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science 
(M.C.S.)  The  school  was  formally  opened  as  an  incorporated 
institution  September  25,  1911,  offering  its  courses  through 
evening  sessions  only.  The  enrollment  of  students  by  years  has 
been  as  follows: 


1911-1912 

153 

1912-1913 

173 

1913-1914 

548 

1914-1915 

761 

1915-1916 

723 

1916-1917 

816 

The  ages  of  the  students  have  ranged  from  eighteen  to  fifty- 
five  years.  They  include  bookkeepers,  office  managers,  bank 
clerks,  accountants,  commercial  teachers,  lawyers,  salesmen,  and 
clerks.  Almost  without  exception  they  are  men  of  maturity, 
judgment,  and  ambition  who  have  been  attracted  to  the  school 
because  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  subjects  taught  and  be- 
cause they  realize  the  importance  of  intensified  technical  training 
in  modern  business  methods. 

A  canvass  of  the  graduating  class  of  1917  showed  increases 
in  income  ranging  from  $300  to  $2,000  during  the  four  years' 
attendance  at  the  school.  The  larger  number  of  these  increases 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  increased  skill  of  the  men,  due  to 
the  knowledge  gained  through  their  studies. 


The  Modern  Interpretation  of  Business 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  large  percentage  of  failures 
among  business  concerns  is  due  to  careless  and  inefficient  manage- 
ment more  than  to  any  other  one  cause.  Business  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  competition  or  game  in  which  one  man  or  concern 
seeks  to  excel  another,  but  rather  as  a  profession  demanding  that 
the  man  who  would  rise  and  remain  at  the  head  constantly 
grow  in  skill  and  efficiency,  and  that  the  corporation  or  business 
concern  which  is  to  endure  be  organized  and  conducted  in  a 
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scientific  manner,  its  past  recorded,  its  present  constantly  checked 
up,  and  its  future  plotted  years  in  advance. 

This  conception  has  created  a  new  class  of  professional 
men,  —  the  business  organizer  and  administrator  and  the  pro- 
fessional accountant,  —  who  must  possess  the  ability  to  study  a 
business,  scientifically  learn  its  true  condition,  review  its  past 
failures  and  successes,  and  plan  and  carry  out  its  organization 
and  development.  The  demand  for  such  men  has  called  into 
being  schools  of  commerce  and  finance  which  train  those  who 
attend  them  in  the  technique  of  scientific  business  management. 
Such  schools  are  making  an  important  contribution  to  the 
stability  and  advancement  of  commerce.  There  are  numerous 
schools  of  this  type  in  the  United  States,  and  among  them  none 
has  had  a  more  rapid  rise,  or  has  created  more  favorable  com- 
ment, than  has  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  From 
year  to  year  its  courses  have  been  strengthened,  and  its  standards 
of  instruction  and  scholarship  requirements  have  been  estab- 
lished and  maintained  on  a  high  plane.  Its  development  and 
efficiency  are  an  acknowledged  achievement. 


Methods  Employed 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  provide  a  broad  and  practical 
training  for  business,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  courses 
have  been  planned  to  include  the  proper  amount  of  both  general 
and  specialized  training.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  preeminent.  The  courses  of  study 
are  in  no  sense  the  narrow  and  inelastic  courses  frequently 
found  in  schools  of  accounting  and  business  administration,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  overburdened  with  theoretical 
and  academic  subjects.  Every  effort  is  made  to  conduct  the 
courses  along  practical  lines  and  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge 
of  modern  business  methods  which  he  can  apply  to  his  every-day 
affairs.  General  training  is  given  in  the  principles  necessary 
to  lay  a  firm  and  broad  foundation  for  intelligent  activity  in 
the  modern  business  world;  and  specialized  training  is  given  in 
order  that  those  who  attend  the  school  may  be  able  to  apply 
these  principles  to  particular  types  of  business. 
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The  criticism  is  frequently  made  that  in  many  schools  of 
commerce  and  finance  the  instruction  is  given  largely  by  means 
of  lectures,  with  comparatively  little  practice  work.  Lectures 
alone  will  not  develop  a  finished  accountant  or  administrator. 
A  broad  and  elastic  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  through 
lectures  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  properly  graded 
practice  work. 

A  consideration  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  will  show  that  this  criticism  has  been 
fully  met.  All  of  the  courses  require  much  more  practice  work 
than  is  customary.  The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  a  large 
amount  of  carefully  prepared  practice  exercises,  most  of  which 
are  worked  up  by  the  student  outside  of  the  classroom.  All 
practice  work  assigned  is  carefully  examined,  graded,  and  re- 
turned to  the  student.  To  complete  the  course  in  professional 
accountancy  successfully,  one  must  devote  from  1,600  to  1,800 
hours  to  accounting  subjects  alone,  of  which  from  1,000  to  1,200 
hours  are  give  to  practice  work  outside  of  class.  It  is  believed 
that  the  laboratory  methods  employed  are  the  only  methods 
which  will  give  the  student  a  thorough  and  practical  prepara- 
tion for  business. 

For  the  coming  year  the  various  courses  have  been  revised 
and  strengthened  wherever  possible.  Several  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  faculty,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  staff  of  in- 
structors for  the  coming  year  is  the  strongest  and  best  balanced 
that  the  school  has  ever  had. 

Another  feature  will  be  the  Employment  Bureau,  where 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  place  the  graduates  and  stu- 
dents of  the  school  in  suitable  positions.  This  phase  of  the 
work  was  successfully  carried  out  last  year,  and  will  receive 
especial  attention  this  year  in  view  of  the  unusual  business 
conditions. 


Requirements  for  Admission 


Students  who  enter  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
are  divided  into  two  classes:  regular  and  special.  Regular 
students  are  those  enrolling  for  either  the  three-year  or  the 
four-year  course  with  the  intention  of  following  the  regular 
schedule  necessary  to  obtain  the  degree.  Special  students  are 
those  who  choose  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  them  regard- 
less of  any  outlined  program  and  who  are  not  candidates  for 
the  degree  at  the  time  of  taking  these  subjects. 

The  degree  of  B.C.S.  will  be  conferred  upon  all  students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  either  of  the  regular  courses  as  out- 
lined, and  who  have  met  all  other  requirements  for  graduation. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Any  man  seventeen  years  of  age  or  over,  of  good  character, 
may  enter  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  (see  provision 
on  page  20  regarding  graduation  requirements  for  those  who 
are  not  high-school  graduates). 

Prospective  students  are  not  required  to  pass  an  entrance 
examination  unless  they  desire  to  enter  the  school  with  advanced 
standing.  The  entrance  requirements  have  been  made  very 
liberal  because  of  the  fact  that  the  courses  offered  are  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  business  men,  many  of  whom  have 
been  out  of  school  from  three  to  fifteen  years  and  who  conse- 
quently cannot  be  expected  to  pass  off  successfully  theoretical 
examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion are  exceptionally  high,  so  that  those  who  complete  the 
required  course  of  study  and  receive  the  degree  will  have  secured 
a  practical  training  which  will  enable  them  to  more  than  hold 
their  own  in  competition  with  the  graduates  of  other  schools  and 
colleges.  In  other  words,  the  school  endeavors  to  open  its  doors 
to  all  those  who  are  sincerely  ambitious  to  secure  an  adequate 
preparation  for  business  or  who  desire  to  supplement  their  busi- 
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ness  experience  with  the  training  afforded  by  carefully  planned 
and  logically  prepared  courses  in  practical  subjects;  having 
entered  the  school,  the  student  will  find  it  necessary  to  do  work 
of  an  exceptionally  high  grade,  and  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion are  such  that  only  those  who  do  extremely  good  work  will 
receive  the  degree.  If  it  is  found  that  a  student  is  unable  to 
meet  the  standards  of  the  course  for  which  he  has  enrolled,  he 
is  advised  to  repeat  the  work  or  to  transfer  to  another  course 
better  adapted  to  his  ability. 

Regular  Four-Year  Students 

Each  of  the  regular  courses  offered  by  the  school  requires 
four  years  of  attendance  unless  one  is  enabled  to  enter  with 
advanced  standing.  Students  in  either  of  the  four-year  courses 
attend  two  evenings  each  week  during  the  first  two  years  and 
three  evenings  each  week  during  the  last  two  years.  The  sub- 
jects required  during  the  first  year  are  Elementary  Accounting, 
Business  English,  and  Business  Law;  during  the  second  year, 
Advanced  Accounting  and  the  Principles  of  Economics;  and  it 
is  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  that  a  student  has  the 
privilege  of  electing  certain  subjects  that  are  of  special  interest 
to  him.  One  should  have  a  thoroughly  firm  basis  or  foundation 
before  he  begins  to  build.  In  other  words,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  fundamentals  is  absolutely  necessary  before  a  man  can 
specialize  to  advantage. 

No  entrance  examination  is  required  of  those  who  enroll  for 
a  four-year  course. 

Regular  Three-Year  Students 

Regular  three-year  students  are  those  who  enter  the  school 
with  advanced  standing  in  accounting.  Attendance  is  required 
three  evenings  each  week  throughout  the  entire  course  of  three 
years.  The  subjects  required  during  the  first  year  are  Account- 
ing, Business  English,  Business  Law,  and  the  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics. In  the  second  or  Junior  year,  the  subjects  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  course  pursued. 

Those  who  desire  to  enter  the  school  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  accounting  must  qualify  under  one  of  the  following  groups : 
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(a)  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  pre- 
liminary course  in  Bookkeeping  given  in  the  spring  of 
each  year  will  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing 
without  further  examination. 

{h)  Those  who  have  graduated  from  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  an  approved  high  school  or  from  an  ap- 
proved public  or  private  business  school  within  three 
years  will  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing  without 
examination. 

(c)  Those  who  have  graduated  from  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  an  approved  high  school  or  from  an  ap- 
proved business  school  not  within  three  years,  but 
who,  since  graduation,  have  given  their  entire  time  to 
the  practice  of  bookkeeping  or  accounting,  will  be  ad- 
mitted with  advanced  standing  without  examination. 

{d)  Those  who  do  not  qualify  under  one  of  the  three  preced- 
ing groups  may  enter  the  school  with  advanced  stand- 
ing upon  passing  an  examination  in  the  principles  of 
accounting  which  is  oflfered  to  prospective  students 
in  the  fall  of  each  year.     (See  Calendar,  page  2.) 

Those  who  desire  to  take  the  examination  for  advanced 
standing  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  officers  of  the  school, 
and,  if  necessary,  devote  some  time  to  preparing  for  the  examina- 
tion, which  covers  the  fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping. 
The  school  officers  will  be  glad  to  outline  a  course  of  study  for 
those  whose  business  experience  entitles  them  to  take  up  ad- 
vanced work  but  who  have  not  received  the  necessary  theoretical 
training.  Specimen  questions  from  past  examinations  for 
advanced  standing  may  be  had  at  either  of  the  offices  of  the 
school,  at  316  Huntington  Avenue,  or  the  Tremont  Building, 
73  Tremont  Street. 

The  examination  for  advanced  standing  may  be  taken  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  316  Huntington  Avenue,  at  7.30  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  on  September  14  and  17. 

Registration 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion, which  amount  will  be  deducted  from  the  first  payment  at 
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the  time  it  is  made.  This  registration  fee  is  not  returnable  in 
case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  school.  Registrations  for 
the  coming  school  year  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  July 
15,  either  at  the  downtown  office,  73  Tremont  Street,  or  at  the 
office  of  the  College,  316  Huntington  Avenue. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  or  business  schools  who  apply  for 
advanced  standing  should  be  prepared  to  submit  the  necessary 
diploma  or  other  certificate  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Applications  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School 
before  the  applicant  is  admitted. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  contemplate  enrolling 
in  the  school  should  register  before  the  opening  date.  It  is  of 
great  assistance  in  making  plans  and  in  ordering  stationery  to 
know  as  early  as  possible  the  number  of  students  for  which 
to  provide.  Entering  classes  are  limited  as  to  number,  and  those 
who  register  first  will  be  given  preference  in  case  all  who  wish  to 
enroll  cannot  be  accommodated. 
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Term  Work 

All  term  work  assigned  is  required  to  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  students.  It  is  then  examined,  graded,  and  returned 
to  them,  with  corrections  clearly  noted  for  their  benefit.  The 
marks  used  in  grading  term  work  and  examinations  are  as 
follows : 

A  95%  to  100% 

A-        90%  to    94%  (inclusive) 

B  85%  to    90% 

B-        80%  to    84%  (inclusive) 

C  75%  to    80% 

C-        70%  to    74%  (inclusive) 

D  Below  70% 

The  minimum  passing  mark  is  70%,  and  all  term  work  with 
a  grade  of  "  D  "  is  required  to  be  repeated  until  a  passing  mark 
is  attained. 

The  term  work  in  connection  with  accounting  subjects 
consists  of  sets  of  books  to  be  written  up ;  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
ercises in  connection  with  financial  statements,  adjusting  entries, 
and  closing  entries  are  assigned;  accounting  systems  and  sets 
of  instructions  for  their  conduct  are  required  to  be  prepared; 
sets  of  books  are  audited  and  audit  reports  and  working  papers 
are  required  to  be  submitted;  a  great  variety  of  C.P.A.  ques- 
tions in  Theory  of  Accounts,  Practical  Accounting,  and  Auditing 
are  required  to  be  answered;  and  problems  are  given  dealing 
with  the  accounts  of  public  utilities,  municipalities,  executors 
and  trustees,  manufacturing  concerns,  etc. 

Business  Law,  Business  English,  Economics,  Business 
Mathematics,  Investments,  Salesmanship,  Buying,  Commercial 
Resources,  Foreign  Trade,  and  Real  Estate  are  taught  by  means 
of  lectures  and  discussions,  supplemented  by  problems,  papers, 
and  reading  assigned  for  home  work. 

18 
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Examinations 

Midyear  examinations  are  given  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  first  term,  and  final  examinations  are  given  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

Make-up  examinations  will  be  given  at  7  p.m.  during  the 
week  of  September  10  to  17  inclusive,  and  during  the  school  year 
as  is  necessary. 

Examination  papers  are  examined,  graded,  and  returned  to 
students  as  promptly  as  possible. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  classes  following  the  return  of  ex- 
amination papers  in  economics,  law,  and  accounting  subjects, 
the  instructors  give  the  correct  answers  to  the  questions  and 
discuss  any  matters  relating  to  them  which  the  students  desire 
to  suggest. 

If  a  student  is  absent  from,  or  fails  to  pass,  an  examination, 
he  is  then  required  to  take  a  make-up  examination.  If  he  fails 
to  pass  the  make-up  examination,  he  is  given  another  opportunity 
to  pass  off  his  condition,  but  only  two  make-up  examinations  will 
be  given  in  each  subject.  If  he  fails  to  pass  both  these  examina- 
tions, he  will  be  conditioned  in  that  subject  and  will  be  required 
to  repeat  the  work  in  which  he  is  conditioned  unless  excused 
therefrom  by  a  special  vote  of  the  faculty.  Conditions  may  be 
carried  forward,  but  they  must  be  passed  off  before  a  student 
is  permitted  to  graduate. 

Examinations  are  graded  the  same  as  term  work.  The 
marks  used  in  grading  are  shown  on  the  preceding  page.  The 
minimum  passing  mark  is  70%,  and  examinations  marked  "  D  " 
incur  conditions  which  are  required  ultimately  to  be  passed  off 
before  one  is  permitted  to  graduate. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  a  report  of  his  standing  is  rendered 
to  each  student  who  has  completed  the  required  work.  In  case 
a  student's  work  is  unsatisfactory,  he  may  be  required  to  repeat 
the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  his  work  has  been  unsatisfactory, 
drop  one  or  more  subjects,  or  withdraw  from  the  course. 
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Graduation  Requirements 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  B.C. S. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  any  man  who  is  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high 
school,  if  he  completes  all  term  work  and  examinations  pre- 
scribed in  either  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  with  a  grade  of  "  C  "  or  higher. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  who  are  Not  High-School  Graduates 

A  man  who  is  not  a  high-school  graduate  may  enroll  for  any 
of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 
The  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  him,  provided :  First,  he  com- 
pletes 75%  of  the  term  work  prescribed  with  a  grade  of  "  B  " 
or  higher  and  the  balance  of  the  term  work  with  a  grade  of  ''  C  " ; 
second,  he  passes  50%  of  all  examinations  prescribed  in  the  course 
for  which  he  is  enrolled  with  a  grade  of  "  B  "  or  higher  and  the 
remaining  50%  with  a  grade  of  "  C  ";  third,  he  has  had  sufficient 
business  experience  to  warrant,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty, 
his  receiving  the  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.C.S. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science 
must  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  or  its 
equivalent  from  an  approved  school  of  commerce  and  finance. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  are  required  to  take  a  two-year 
graduate  course  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  and  to 
pass  examinations  upon  the  subjects  pursued.  They  are  also 
required  to  prepare  an  elaborate  thesis  on  a  subject  approved 
by  the  faculty. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  Attendance 

Except  in  case  of  illness  or  other  unavoidable  causes,  eighty 
per  cent  of  attendance  in  each  subject  is  prescribed  as  a  mini- 
mum requirement  for  graduation. 
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Honorary^  Distinction 

Two  honorary  distinctions  are  granted  at  the  time  of  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science: 

With  Highest  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work 
and  examinations  throughout  their  course  with  at  least  90% 
of  A's  and  no  marks  below  B. 

With  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and  ex- 
aminations throughout  their  course  with  at  least  50%  of  A's, 
and,  of  the  balance,  75%  of  B's. 
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Military  Courses 

A  course  will  be  offered  during  the  coming  year  in  various 
military  subjects  leading  to  positions  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  the  Army.  A  special  folder  is  being  prepared  on  this 
subject  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  August  1. 
Copies  of  the  folder  may  be  obtained  by  communicating  with 
the  office  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  316  Hunting- 
ton Avenue;  telephone,  Back  Bay  4400.  This  course  is  being 
given  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Quartermaster 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  will  fit  our  graduates 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  the  special  knowledge 
which  they  have  acquired  while  with  us. 

Special  Preparation  for  C.  P,  A.  Examinations 

The  course  in  Accountancy  is  intended  to  provide  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  examinations  for  Certified  Public 
Accountant  given  by  the  various  states,  and  for  the  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  American  Society  of  Public  Account- 
ants. This,  however,  is  not  the  primary  object  of  the  Account- 
ancy course.  It  provides  a  much  broader  and  more  complete 
preparation  for  the  practice  of  accounting  than  is  contemplated 
by  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations.  In  other  words,  the  course  is  in- 
tended to  provide  those  who  take  it  with  a  broad  and  thorough 
training  for  business.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  merely  a  coaching 
course. 

While  preparation  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  is  an  in- 
cidental feature  of  the  school,  those  who  complete  the  Profes- 
sional Accountancy  course  should  find  themselves  thoroughly 
prepared  for  such  examinations.  However,  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  review  to  students  and  graduates  who  are  planning 
to  take  the  Massachusetts  examinations,  usually  given  in  Octo- 
ber, a  series  of  quizzes  has  been  arranged  to  begin  about  Sep- 
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tember  1.  This  course  will  be  based  on  questions  taken  from 
the  Massachusetts  examinations,  the  questions  being  carefully 
classified  as  to  subjects.  The  class  work  will  take  the  form  of 
discussions  of  the  various  questions  and  the  principles  under- 
lying them;  and  problems  and  questions  will  be  assigned  to  be 
written  up  outside  of  class. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  graduates  and  to  members  of  the 
senior  and  junior  classes  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
A  nominal  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5)  will  be  charged  to  cover  the 
expense  of  preparing  and  getting  out  the  necessary  material. 

Worcester  Branch 

A  branch  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  will  be 
opened  at  the  Worcester  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  which 
will  duplicate  the  work  of  the  classes  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance. 

The  branch  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  the  work  done  there  will  count 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science.  Mr.  Carl 
D.  Smith,  Educational  Director  of  the  Worcester  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
will  be  the  local  representative. 

Tuition  Fees 

All  tuition  fees  include  membership  in  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  If  a  special  student  enrolls  for 
more  than  one  subject,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  membership  fee  of  $2 
will  be  deducted  from  each  tuition  fee  paid  after  the  first  one; 
e.  g.,  should  one  enroll  for  the  Publicity  and  Salesmanship 
courses,  the  tuition  would  be  $17.50  and  $15.50  respectively. 

Schedule  of  Tuition  Fees 

Either  of  the  four-year  courses: 

First  year $65.00 

Second  year 65.00 

Third  year    . 80.00 

Fourth  year 80.00 
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Either  of  the  three-year  courses,  which  are  open  only  to 
men  who  pass  the  examination  for  advanced  standing: 

First  year $80.00 

Second  year 80.00 

Third  year 80.00 

Tuition  fees  for  either  of  the  regular  courses  are  payable 
as  follows: 

First  and  second  years  of  the  four-year  courses : 

$25.00  on  or  before  entering. 
20.00  on  December  1. 
20.00  on  February  1. 

Third  and  fourth  years  of  the  four-year  courses,  and  the 
first,  second,  and  third  years  of  the  three-year  courses: 

$30.00  on  or  before  entering. 
25.00  on  December  1. 
25.00  on  February  1. 

Business  Law,  Business  English,  Economics,  Business 
Mathematics,  Banking  and  Public  Utilities,  Corporation  Finance 
and  Industrial  Organization  and  Business  Management  are 
termed  half-evening  courses.  Tuition  rates  are  $17.50  for  a 
thirty-six  weeks'  course,  $12.00  for  a  twenty-four  weeks'  course, 
$9.00  for  an  eighteen  weeks'  course,  and  $6.00  for  a  twelve  weeks' 
course. 

All  other  subjects  are  termed  full-evening  courses.  For 
full-evening  courses  given  only  on  one  evening  of  each  week,  the 
tuition  is  $35.00  for  a  full  year  course,  or  $17.50  for  a  half-year 
course.  For  full-evening  courses  meeting  twice  each  week,  the 
tuition  is  $70.00  for  a  full  year  course,  or  $35.00  for  a  half-year 
course. 

For  special  students  who  register  for  courses  the  total  tui- 
tion of  which  amounts  to  $35.00  or  less,  the  full  tuition  is  payable 
at  the  time  of  registration.  In  case  the  tuition  for  special  courses 
amounts  to  more  than  $35.00,  it  is  payable  as  follows: 

$25.00  at  the  time  of  registration. 

One  half  the  remainder  on  December  1. 

The  remainder  on  February  1. 
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Expenses  for  Books,  Stationery,  and  Lecture  Notes 

Books  and  Stationery 

The  expense  for  books  and  stationery  varies  according  to 
the  course  or  group  of  subjects  selected.  It  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $15  per  year  for  any  of  the  regular  courses.  For 
any  one  of  the  lecture  courses  it  averages  about  $3. 

Lecture  Notes 

Verbatim  copies  of  certain  courses  are  prepared  by  a  re- 
porter. Typewritten  copies  ma}^  be  purchased  by  students 
at  uniform  prices: 

8  pages  or  under  (single  space),  20c. 

9  to  11  pages  inclusive  (single  space),  25c. 
12  pages  or  over  (single  space),  30c. 

While  these  verbatim  notes  have  been  found  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  students,  the  purchase  of  them  is  entirely 
optional.  The  notes,  which  frequently  contain  reports  of  in- 
formal discussions,  are  prepared  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
students  in  the  school;  under  no  circumstances  are  they  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  general  public,  and  they  are  sold  with  this  under- 
standing. 

Employment  for  Students 

Last  year  an  Employment  Bureau  was  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students  and  graduates  of  the  school.  The  de- 
mand for  technically  trained  men  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  it 
will  be  the  function  of  the  Employment  Bureau  to  place  those 
who  attend  the  school  in  positions  where  they  can  put  the  knowl- 
edge which  they  have  acquired  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  school  has  been  very  successful  in  the  past  in  assisting 
its  students  to  obtain  desirable  positions,  and  will  render  every 
assistance  possible  to  those  residing  at  a  distance  who  desire 
to  locate  in  Boston  in  order  to  attend  the  school. 

Students  are  urged  to  refer  to  the  office  of  the  school  all 
vacancies  which  come  to  their  attention.  In  this  way  students 
can  be  of  great  service  to  one  another.     In  the  student  body 
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of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  there  is  evidenced  a 
very  marked  degree  of  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this  respect. 

Special  Students 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  may  be  taken  by  special  students,  under  which  heading 
are  classed  all  those  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  In 
case  a  special  student  should  decide  to  take  a  complete  course, 
he  will  be  given  credit  for  such  subjects  as  he  has  passed  suc- 
cessfully. 

A  special  student  may,  of  course,  take  any  program  of 
subjects  which  he  may  elect,  provided  it  does  not  conflict  with 
the  regular  programs  of  the  school.  He  may  take  law  and 
accounting  subjects  only,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  given  in  the 
various  states;  or  he  may  take  one  or  more  of  the  following 
courses : 

Principles  of  Economics  Investments 

Banking  Buying  and  Commercial 
Public  Utilities  Resources 

Corporation  Finance  Publicity 

Business  Organization  and  Money  and  Credits 

Industrial  Management  Real  Estate 

Bond  Buying  and  Bond  Selling  Salesmanship 

Advanced  Financial  Problems  Sales  Managership  and 
Scientific  Management  Foreign  Trade 

Business  English 

These  courses  are  prepared  and  given  by  men  who  are 
leaders  in  their  respective  lines,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
years  of  practical  experience  in  addition  to  technical  training, 
and  who  consequently  bring  to  their  classes  a  vast  amount  of 
useful  and  practical  knowledge  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way. 

The  rapid  growth  of  modern  business  methods  has  made  it 
very  necessary  for  men,  in  order  to  be  successful,  to  familiarize 
themselves  not  only  with  the  details  of  that  part  of  the  particu- 
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lar  business  in  which  they  are  employed,  but  they  must  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  all  its  numerous  departments.  It  has 
come  to  be  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  if  a  salesman  is  to 
be  a  permanent  success  he  must  be  familiar  not  only  with  the 
workings  of  his  own  particular  department,  but  he  must  possess 
a  more  or  less  complete  knowledge  of  the  buying  and  manu- 
facturing side  of  his  business.  In  like  manner,  the  sales  mana- 
ger should  be  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  credit  depart- 
ment, the  advertising  manager  should  be  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  administration  of  the  selling  department,  etc. 

In  the  past,  these  courses  have  been  attended  by  men  of 
maturity  and  judgment  who  desire  to  spend  their  spare  time  in 
acquiring  information  which  will  increase  their  earning  capacity. 
The  man  of  tv\^enty-five  years  or  over  is  really  in  the  best  position 
to  get  the  fullest  measure  of  value  from  the  courses  offered  at 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  because  his  experience  and 
maturity  have  fitted  him  readily  to  comprehend  and  apply  the 
technical  instruction  that  is  given.  These  courses  appeal  par- 
ticularly to  men  of  this  type. 

Descriptions  of  the  courses  listed  above  will  be  found  on  the 
last  pages  of  this  catalogue  under  the  heading,  "  Description  of 
Subjects." 

Excellent  Opportunities  for  College  Graduates  and 
Commercial  Teachers 

College  Graduates 

The  excellent  opportunities  offered  in  the  comparatively 
new  field  of  professional  accountancy,  the  demand  for  specially 
trained  men  for  business  administrative  positions,  and  the  op- 
portunities in  financial  institutions  open  to  properly  qualified 
men,  should  be  of  interest  to  college  graduates  who  contemplate 
business  careers.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  offers 
to  such  men  an  opportunity  to  acquire  through  its  evening 
courses  such  practical  knowledge  as  will  be  of  greatest  service 
to  them. 

Commercial  Teachers 

There  is  a  demand  for  teachers  of  accounting,  economics, 
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business  law,  etc.,  and  the  work  is  both  pleasant  and  remunera- 
tive. High  schools  throughout  the  country  are  adding  com- 
mercial subjects  to  their  programs;  many  of  them  are  offer- 
ing elaborate  four-year  commercial  courses;  and  commercial 
high  schools  are  not  uncommon  in  our  larger  cities.  The  field 
of  commercial  teaching  offers  most  attractive  opportunities 
to  those  who  are  properly  prepared. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  commercial  teachers  to  possess  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach 
than  they  expect  their  students  to  acquire.  A  competent 
commercial  teacher  should  have  more  than  a  text-book  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject.  He  should  endeavor  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  modern  bookkeeping  practice,  the  science  of  classi- 
fication, principles  of  economics,  business  law,  corporation 
finance,  and  business  methods  and  organization.  Experience 
has  shown  that  commercial  teachers  grasp  the  subject  of  higher 
accounting  very  readily.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  their  teaching  experience  promotes  habits  of  care  and 
precision  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  details.  Some  of  the 
most  essential  characteristics  of  a  successful  accountant  are 
highly  developed  in  the  commercial  teacher.  The  courses 
offered  by  this  school  afford  a  splendid  preparation  for  those 
who  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching  commercial  subjects. 

Credit  for  Courses  Completed  in  Other  Institutions  of 
College  Grade 

Students  who  have  completed  courses  in  other  institutions 
of  college  grade  will  be  given  credit  upon  presenting  evidence 
that  such  courses  were  satisfactorily  completed  and  that  they 
are  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses  offered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 


Social  Opportunities 

The  successful  completion  of  any  of  the  courses  offered  by 
this  school  requires  close  application  and  persistent  effort. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  strain  of  study  as  much  as  possible,  the 
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student  body  of  the  school  holds  periodical  "  get-together  " 
meetings  which  afford  opportunity  for  the  students  to  form 
acquaintances  among  the  members  of  their  own  and  other 
classes.  These  social  meetings  are  informal  in  character  and 
form  an  attractive  part  of  the  school  life.  Outings,  with  base- 
ball and  athletic  games,  are  held  frequently  by  the  various 
classes  and  by  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

The  splendid  equipment  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
including  its  gymnasium,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  swimming 
pool,  bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  are  at  the  disposal  of 
students  at  special  rates.  In  fact,  every  effort  is  made  to  give 
relief  to  the  tax  on  one's  mental  powers  which  the  nature  of  the 
course  makes  necessary,  and  to  develop  the  students  physically 
and  socially  as  well  as  mentally. 

Board  and  Rooms 

There  are  267  attractive  rooms  in  the  dormitories  of  the 
Association  building,  the  weekly  rate  ranging  from  two  to  four 
dollars.  The  demand  for  these  rooms  is  so  great  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  secure  one  except  by  filing  an  application  well  in 
advance.  Such  applications  should  be  filed  with  W.  M.  Danner, 
Office  Secretary,  316  Huntington  Avenue. 

The  school  office  will  render  assistance  to  those  who  desire 
rooms  in  private  families,  with  or  without  board.  Excellent 
meals  are  served  in  the  Association  restaurant,  at  reasonable 
rates. 


Description  of  Courses 

Two  regular  courses  are  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance:  Business  Administration,  and  Professional  Ac- 
countancy. Candidates  for  the  degree  who  are  allowed  credit 
for  subjects  satisfactorily  completed  in  other  institutions  may, 
at  their  option,  substitute  other  subjects  for  those  for  which 
they  are  given  credit.  Special  students  are  permitted  to  elect 
any  subject  or  group  of  subjects,  provided  their  programs  do 
not  conflict  with  the  regular  programs  of  the  school.  Students 
are  permitted  to  transfer  from  one  course  to  another  at  the  close 
of  the  second  year,  as  the  first  two  years  of  both  courses  parallel 
one  another. 

Business  Administration  Course 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  thorough  and 
practical  training  for  business  and  to  furnish  men  already  in 
business  with  training  along  specific  lines  which  will  enable  them 
to  become  specialists  in  their  chosen  work. 

The  demands  of  modern  business  are  such  that,  in  order  to 
succeed,  a  man  must  be  trained  to  do  some  one  thing  particularly 
well.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  a  specialist  in  his  field  of  work. 
Many  young  men  go  into  business  from  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  only  to  find  themselves  handicapped  and  unable  to 
compete  with  others  of  perhaps  less  ability  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  specifically  trained.  The  man  who  can 
do  some  one  thing  better  than  the  majority  of  men  will  always 
command  respect,  and  his  place  in  the  buvsiness  community  is 
assured,  while  the  man  who  goes  into  business  with  a  general 
rather  than  a  specific  education  will  perhaps  find  it  necessary  to 
spend  years  in  making  a  place  for  himself. 

This  course  gives  a  man  a  broad  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  a  successful  career  in  that  particular  branch  of  business  for 
which  his  experience  and  ability  indicate  that  he  is  best  fitted. 
It  should  appeal  particularly  to  those  who  desire  to  become  office 
managers,  creditmen,  sales  managers,  buyers,  advertising  mana- 
gers, or  to  hold  administrative  positions. 

For  program  of  this  course  see  outline  on  pages  33  and  34. 
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Professional  Accountancy  Course 

This  course  prepares  men  for  private  and  public  accounting 
by  providing  a  broad  training  in  those  subjects  essential  to  a  well- 
trained  accountant.  The  course  aims  to  prepare  men  to  become 
public  accountants,  systematizers,  auditors,  heads  of  accounting 
departments,  factory  cost  men,  etc.  It  fits  students  to  pass  the 
Certified  Public  Accountant  examination,  but  this  is  a  secondary 
feature  of  the  course.  It  is  distinctly  a  professional  course, 
having  for  its  aim  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  account- 
ing profession. 

Complex  business  conditions  have  made  the  duties  of  a 
public  accountant  very  varied.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  ex- 
aminations of  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  kinds  of  businesses, 
and  to  report  upon  the  results  of  his  examination.  He  must  be 
able  to  design  and  install  accounting  systems  which  will  reduce 
the  possibility  of  irregularities  to  a  minimum.  He  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  business  concerns  for 
the  benefit  of  prospective  investors,  creditors,  and  bankers. 
The  opportunities  in  public  accounting  are  numerous  for  properly 
trained  men  who  possess  ambition,  ability,  and  honesty.  The 
successful  public  accountant  must  be  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity and  moral  courage.  His  duties  require  not  only  a  high 
degree  of  technical  skill,  but  he  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
various  phases  of  business  organization.  He  should  possess  a 
knowledge  of  corporation  finance,  money  and  banking,  business 
administration,  and  business  law.  The  course  in  Professional 
Accounting  is  designed  to  meet  these  requirements. 

While  there  are  many  opportunities  in  public  accounting 
for  properly  trained  men,  the  field  of  private  accounting  offers 
opportunities  which  are  perhaps  even  more  attractive.  The 
office  manager  and  cost  accountant  are  just  beginning  to  receive 
the  recognition  which  the  importance  of  their  work  justifies. 
Because  of  the  keen  competition  and  complex  conditions  exist- 
ing in  modern  business,  business  men  now  realize  that  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  their  office  and  factor}^  records  should 
be  designed  and  kept  so  as  to  give  accurate  and  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  operations  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  business.     A  modern  accounting  system  serves  not  only 
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as  a  record  of  transactions  but,  if  properly  installed  and  operated, 
it  provides  a  reliable  and  flexible  check  upon  the  operations 
of  the  business  by  reflecting  both  carelessness  and  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  employees,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  also  records 
increased  efficiency,  so  that  it  serves  as  the  best  possible  index 
or  guide  for  the  business  man  in  observing  the  operations  of  his 
business  and  in  establishing  the  highest  possible  standards. 
For  program  of  this  course  see  outline  on  pages  35  and  36. 

Special  Subjects 

Under  this  heading  are  included  those  subjects  not  required 
in  either  of  the  regular  courses.  These  subjects  are,  Bond 
Selling,  Bond  Buying,  Real  Estate,  and  Commercial  Spanish. 
They  are  open  to  special  students,  or  they  may  be  elected  by 
regular  students  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty, 
substituted  for  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  listed  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  courses. 

Descriptions  of  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  last  pages 
of  this  catalogue,  under  the  heading  ''  Description  of  Subjects." 
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Description  of  Subjects 

Accounting  Department 
Accounting  I 

This  subject  is  required  throughout  the  Freshman  year  of  all  of  the  four- 
year  courses.  It  is  designed  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting 
theory  and  practice.  Students  are  given  practice  work  illustrating  the  simplest 
methods  of  double  entry  bookkeeping.  Carefully  prepared  sets  which  illustrate 
accounting  principles  in  conformity  with  modern  practice  are  required  to  be 
worked  up.  Frequent  lectures  are  given  bearing  upon  principles,  classification 
of  accounts,  bookkeeping  technique,  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial 
statements.  A  feature  of  the  course  is  the  large  amount  of  practice  in  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements,  adjustments,  and  closing  entries.  The 
students  are  also  required  to  work  up  exercises  illustrating  accounting  methods 
incidental  to  the  bringing  in  of  new  partners,  changing  from  a  partnership  to 
a  corporation,  changing  a  set  of  books  from  a  single  entry  to  a  double  entry 
basis,  and  the  liquidation  of  partnership  concerns.  Upon  the  completion  of 
this  subject,  students  will  have  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  both  single 
and  double  entry  bookkeeping. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to 
9.30.     (Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  O'Malley.) 

Accounting  II 

This  course  is  a  logical  continuation  of  Accounting  I,  and  is  required 
throughout  the  Sophomore  year  of  all  of  the  four-year  courses.  The  work  of 
the  course  is  best  divided  into  two  parts  as  follows: 

(a)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Advanced  Bookkeeping 

This  consists  of  practice  sets  and  exercises  supplemented  by  lectures  illus- 
trating the  principles  of  advanced  bookkeeping  as  applied  to  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  businesses.  The  books  and  accounts  peculiar  to  corporations 
and  to  manufacturing  concerns  are  studied  in  detail.  Lectures  and  exercises 
are  also  given  bearing  upon  the  accounting  features  peculiar  to  various  other 
lines  of  business.  The  accounts  of  institutions,  such  as  libraries,  colleges, 
etc.,  are  studied,  and  some  attention  is  given  to  the  accounts  of  private  indi- 
viduals and  professional  men.  A  study  is  made  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
law  as  it  relates  to  individuals  and  to  corporations,  and  practice  is  given  in 
making  out  the  forms  required  to  be  filed.  A  feature  of  the  course  is  the 
study  of  the  development  of  modern  books  of  entry. 

(6)  Financial  Statements  and  Practical  Problems 

One  evening  each  week  is  devoted  to  lectures  and  practice  work  dealing 
with  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements  applicable  to  different 
businesses  and  to  institutions,  and  to  the  solution  of  accounting  problems  of 
all  kinds.  On  a  large  number  of  evenings  allotted  to  this  work  the  students 
work  out  an  assigned  problem  within  a  given  time.  This  practice  on  problems 
which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  in  advance  develops  in  the 
student  confidence  and  self-reliance  and  the  ability  to  think  quickly  and  accu- 
rately, and  at  the  same  time  to  present  the  solution  in  a  neat  and  finished  form. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  examination  of  all  exercises  and  problems 
passed  in;  all  work  is  carefully  examined,  corrections  noted,  graded  and  re- 
turned. These  marks  in  the  aggregate  express  the  grade  of  class  work  done 
by  the  students. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to 

8.10.       (Mr.  HOFFACKER.) 
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Accounting  II-A 

Required  in  all  courses  throughout  the  first  year  for  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted with  advanced  standing.  Thorough  training  is  given  in  the  science  of 
classification  and  in  bookkeeping  technique.  Students  are  required  to  write 
up  a  carefully  prepared  set  of  books  illustrating  the  accounting  methods  of 
manufacturing  concerns  and  corporations.  Practice  work  is  given  in  making 
adjusting  entries,  closing  entries,  balance  sheets,  and  profit  and  loss  statements. 
Lectures  and  exercises  are  given  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  accounts  and 
bookkeeping  practice  and  procedure.  Exercises  supplemented  by  lectures 
are  given,  illustrating  the  accounting  methods  of  libraries,  colleges,  and  other 
institutions. 

This  course  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  as  in  Accounting  II, 
namely,  Bookkeeping  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Financial  Statements  and 
Practical  Problems.  The  students  are  frequently  required  to  work  up  exercises 
which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  in  advance,  within  a  given 
time.  This  practice  develops  the  ability  to  think  and  work  quickly  and  accu- 
rately and  at  the  same  time  to  present  solutions  neatly  and  properly  worked 
up. 

Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Clapp.) 

Accounting  III     {System  Building) 

Required  throughout  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  fundamental 
principles  of  System  Building  as  applied  to  all  classes  of  business.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  subject  proceeds  by  lectures,  home  study  and  practice  work,  and 
the  demonstration  of  systems  now  in  practical  operation  in  various  branches 
of  business.  The  data  for  all  systems  is  taken  from  current  commercial  prac- 
tice, and  by  means  of  the  lectures  a  judicious  combination  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice is  effected.  The  preliminary  work  includes  a  discussion  of  loose-leaf  and 
bound  record  books,  of  the  various  styles  and  types  of  binders  and  bindings, 
etc.,  illustrating  their  good  and  bad  features.  This  is  followed  by  lectures  on 
the  different  kinds,  weights,  grades,  and  prices  of  commercial  papers. 

The  students  are  then  given  practice  in  ruling  and  lettering  various 
standard  accounting  forms.  A  series  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  functions  of 
the  various  books  of  entry.  Then  follows  a  discussion  and  demonstration  of 
several  complete  accounting  systems  which  are  in  actual  use  and  which  have 
been  carefully  selected  so  as  to  include  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  to  illustrate 
the  accounting  methods  of  a  wide  variety  of  businesses.  This  part  of  the  work 
includes  the  following  systems: 

A  large  automobile  sales  and  A  wholesale  leather  concern 

service  agency  A  construction  company 

A   wholesale   and   retail   sta-  A  club 

tionery  store  A  hospital 

The  forms  used  in  these  systems  are  supplied  to  the  students  at  actual 
cost. 

Lectures  on  the  methods  of  writing  up  a  set  of  instructions  are  given  to 
the  class,  following  which  the  students  are  required  to  write  up  a  model  set  of 
instructions  for  one  of  the  systems  previously  demonstrated,  Toward  the  end 
of  the  course  the  student  is  required  to  design  two  accounting  systems  from 
data  supplied  by  the  instructors. 

Tuesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10  and  Friday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30. 
(Mr.  Clapp  and  Mr.  Marvin.) 
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Accounting  IV     {Cost  Accounting) 

Required  throughout  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course. 

This  subject,  which  logically  follows  that  of  System  Building,  seeks  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  chief  principles  relating  to  the  design  of 
accounting  systems  for  manufacturing  concerns,  special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  finding  of  production  costs.  The  various  systems  used  for  instruction 
purposes  are  drawn  from  current  practice,  and  the  best  textbooks  available  are 
used  to  supplement  the  work.  The  work  of  the  course  includes  a  careful 
study  of  the  various  methods  of  distributing  "  overhead  "  expenses,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  "  production  factor  "  method. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  instruction  is  given  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  cost  accounting  and  on  various  methods  of  recording  and  analyzing 
the  different  elements  of  manufacturing  costs.  Then  follows  a  discussion  and 
demonstration  of  several  systems  exemplifying  the  fundamental  "  production 
order  "  and  "  process  "  methods  of  costing.  These  systems  include  an  iron 
foundry,  a  shoe  manufacturing  concern,  and  a  textile  mill.  The  systems  are 
in  actual  use  and  are  based  on  standard  practice.  Throughout  the  course  the 
student's  attention  is  called  to  the  faults  of  over-systematization  as  well  as  to 
the  true  purposes  of  a  properly  designed  cost  accounting  system. 

Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  from  7.00  to  9.30.  (Mr.  Clapp  and  Mr. 
Marvin.) 

Accounting  V     {Elements  of  Auditing) 

Required  during  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course.  The  elementary  principles  of  auditing  in  theory  and 
practice  are  taught  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  illustrations. 
The  entire  time  given  to  this  subject  is  devoted  to  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing audits,  so  that  students  taking  this  course  are  given  thorough  training  in 
the  principles  of  auditing  as  applied  to  the  greatest  number  of  businesses. 

The  course  begins  with  lectures  and  instruction  on  the  methods  employed 
in  verifying  the  items  commonly  found  on  the  books  of  trading  and  manufactur- 
ing concerns.  Then  follows  a  detailed  consideration  of  several  model  audit 
programs  and  a  model  audit  report.  At  the  end  of  the  course  each  student 
is  required  to  audit  a  set  of  books  in  conformity  with  a  detailed  program. 
All  working  papers  are  required  to  be  made  out  in  proper  form,  and  an  audit 
report  is  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  instructor  for  correction  and  grading. 

Tuesday  evening,  8.20  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Clapp.) 

Accounting  VI     {Advanced  Auditing) 

Required  in  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Accountancy  course. 
This  subject  is  presented  chiefly  by  means  of  lectures  and  quizzes. 

The  lectures  deal  with  auditing  as  applied  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
enterprises,^  financial  institutions,  clubs,  public  utilities,  insurance  companies, 
etc.,  and  with  special  investigations,  the  preparation  of  audit  programs  and 
audit  reports. 

The  quizzes  are  conducted  by  assigning  a  certain  number  of  C.  P.  A. 
questions  in  auditing  and  then  calling  for  answers  to  those  questions  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  class,  at  which  time  the  instructor  discusses  the  answers  sub- 
mitted. The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  submit  written  answers 
to  a  certain  number  of  audit  questions  each  week,  which  are  corrected,  graded, 
and  returned  to  them  the  following  week.  Additional  C.  P.  A.  questions  are 
discussed  informally  in  the  class,  affording  excellent  preparation  for  those  who 
intend  taking  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Willing.) 
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Accounting  VII  {Accounting  Procedure) 

Required  during  first  half  of  Senior  year  in  the  Professional  Accountancy 
course. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  courses  preparing  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations,  and 
deals  with  methods  of  procedure  in  accounting,  based  on  recent  C.  P.  A. 
standards.  The  course  will  consist  of  assigned  work  outside  of  class,  following 
a  careful  explanation  of  principles  involved,  and  a  later  discussion  in  class  of 
the  assigned  work. 

Friday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Griswold,  Mr.  Masters,  Mr. 

COOLEY.) 

Accounting  VIII  {Advanced  Accounting  Problems) 

Required  during  the  last  half  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  discus- 
sions, and  of  problems  assigned  regularly  for  solution  outside  of  class.  The  prob- 
lems are  carefully  chosen  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  such  as  Partnership 
Settlements  and  Adjustments,  Advanced  Corporation  Exercises,  Bond  Issues 
and  Sinking  Funds,  Consolidations,  Holding  Companies,  Receiverships,  In- 
surance Adjustments,  Accounting  for  Trustees  and  Executors,  Branch  Stores, 
Consignments,  Special  Investigations,  and  numerous  problems  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character.  Most  of  the  problems  are  selected  from  recent  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  held  in  the  various  states.  The  problem  work  is  supported  and 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  principles  involved. 

Test  examinations  are  given  from  time  to  time,  which  are  similar  in  their 
scope  and  requirements  to  the  examinations  set  by  the  various  state  boards 
and  by  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  This  practice  develops  the 
qualities  of  initiative,  accuracy,  and  analytical  power,  and  the  ability  to 
accomplish  a  prescribed  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time. 

Friday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Steele.) 

Accounting  IX     {Public  Service  Corporation  Accounting) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Account- 
ancy course. 

This  subject  consists  of  a  carefully  prepared  series  of  lectures  on  the  ac- 
counts of  railroads,  street  railways,  gas  companies  and  electric  light  and  power 
companies,  based  on  the  standard  classifications  of  accounts  adopted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  public  service  commissions  of 
various  states.  The  first  lecture  will  deal  generally  with  the  business  methods 
of  public  service  corporations.  The  next  three  lectures  will  consist  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  functions  of  the  accounts  used  by  these  concerns.  Lectures 
will  then  follow  dealing  in  detail  with  the  accounting  methods  of  public  service 
corporations,  the  forms  of  reports  which  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
national  and  state  authorities,  etc.  In  addition,  numerous  questions  dealing 
with  this  class  of  accounts  which  have  been  asked  in  past  C.  P.  A.  examinations 
will  be  informally  discussed. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Gidney.) 

Accounting  X     {Business  Mathematics) 

This  is  a  course  in  certain  processes  required  in  modern  business  practice. 
The  subjects  will  be  taken  up  somewhat  in  this  order: 
Simple  Interest,  Bank  Discount,  Equation  of  Payments  and  Accounts; 
a  brief  study  of  Logarithms;   Compound  Interest  and  Present  Worth;  Annui- 
ties Certain;    Bonds:  Price  to  Yield  a  Given  Rate,  Rate  When  the  Price  is 
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Given,  Optional  Redemption,  Serial  Bonds;  Valuation  of  Assets,  Perpetuities, 
Cost  of  Increasing  the  Life  of  an  Asset;  Amortization;  Sinking  Funds;  De- 
preciation, Wearing  Value  of  an  Asset,  Composite  Life  of  a  Plant;  Certain 
Problems  in  Life  Insurance  and  Fire  Insurance.  There  will  be  also  a  discussion 
of  Graphs,  the  use  of  the  Slide  Rule,  and  Foreign  Exchange. 

Throughout  the  course  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  processes  rather  than 
on  theory.  Abridged  multiplication  and  and  division  will  be  used  rather  than 
logarithms  whenever  possible.  Tables  will  be  used  whenever  possible,  and 
the  formulae  and  rules  given  will  be  mostly  simple. 

This  course  is  required  in  the  Junior  year  of  both  of  the  regular  courses. 

Wednesday  evening,  8.20  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Vinal.) 


Deparfment  of  Economics 

Economics  I     (Principles  of  Economics) 

Required  throughout  the  Sophomore  year  of  each  of  the  four-year  courses. 

This  subject  consists  of  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  modern  busi- 
ness and  industrial  conditions.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures, 
text-book  assignments,  and  class-room  discussions.  The  course,  although 
concerned  with  the  theory  or  rather  the  abiding  principles  of  economic  science, 
seeks  constantly  to  bring  out  the  application  of  these  principles  to  ordinary 
business  transactions  of  the  present  time.  The  lectures  of  the  first  half-year 
cover  the  various  means  of  producing  wealth  and  how  it  becomes  distributed 
throughout  the  community.  The  lectures  of  the  second  half-year  discuss 
special  problems  which  bear  upon  present-day  industry,  such  as  money,  credit, 
taxation,  cooperation,  the  tariff,  and  socialism. 

Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  I     (Banking) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  each  of  the  regular  courses. 

This  course  in  banking  covers  an  outline  of  practical  administration  of  a 
modern  bank.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  bank,  and  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  different  officers,  the 
clearing  house,  federal  reserve  bank  and  its  operation. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  II     (Public  Utilities) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  each  of  the  regular  courses. 

The  course  deals  with  the  operation,  the  financial  organization,  and  public 
policy  of  electric,  gas,  and  water  utilities.  The  following  are  some  of  the  topics 
discussed:  The  promotion,  financial  management,  extension,  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  operating  companies;  the  holding  company;  rate-making  in  steam  and 
hydro-electric  plants;  rate-making  for  gas  and  water  works;  accounting  for 
depreciation;  the  study  of  different  systems  of  accounting;  the  consolidation 
of  companies;  history  of  legislation  and  important  cases  covering  rates,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  state  commissions. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  III     (Corporation  Finance) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  each  of  the  regular 
courses. 

This  course  covers  the  principles  involved  in  the  financial  acts  of  a  modern 
business  corporation.     The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures  and 
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assigned  reading.  The  course  begins  with  an  historical  survey  of  the  modern 
corporation,  especially  the  tendencies  which  have  created  it.  Then  will  follow 
detailed  discussions  of  the  problems  confronting  present-day  corporations, 
including  all  the  steps  of  promotion,  expansion,  and  reorganization.  The 
course  emphasizes  the  economic  and  business  aspects  rather  than  the  legal 
aspects  of  corporations. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  IV     {Investments) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Business  Administra- 
tion course. 

This  course  deals  with  securities  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  private 
investor  and  the  trustee.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  nature  of  investments 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  investment  risks.  The  work  includes  discussions 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  industries  for  the  investment 
of  capital,  the  laws  governing  the  taxation  of  securities,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the 
"  pitfalls  "  of  investment.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  class-room 
lectures  and  discussions  and  assigned  reading. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  V     {Advanced  Financial  Problems) 

This  is  a  seminar  course  especially  adapted  for  men  who  have  already  had 
some  training  in  the  principles  of  Corporation  Finance.  Special  problems  of 
finance  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  Typical  actual  promotions  of  electric  light 
companies  will  be  the  subject  of  special  investigation.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  course,  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  reorganization  of  railroads  as 
conducted  at  the  present  time.  This  is  a  special  subject  and  will  be  given 
provided  ten  or  more  enroll. 

Friday  evening  during  the  first  term  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  VI     {Bond  Buying) 

The  course  discusses  in  detail  the  problems  involved  in  the  buying  of  bond 
issues  for  investment  banking  houses.  The  steps  covering  the  negotiation  for 
issues  are  described.  The  students  are  taught  what  to  expect  from  the  ac- 
countant's report,  and  how  to  check  it  by  comparative  costs  and  earnings.  A 
brief  outline  of  the  papers  which  a  corporation  attorney  usually  requires  is 
suggested,  but  the  legal  phases  of  bond  issues  are  not  touched.  Most  of  the 
time  is  spent  on  practical  exercises,  estimating  the  market  price  and  conditions 
governing  the  purchase  of  issues.  Practice  is  afforded  in  the  preparation  of 
the  president's  letter. 

This  is  a  special  subject  and  will  be  given  provided  ten  or  more  enroll. 

Thursday  evening  during  the  second  term  from  7.00  to  9.30.  (Dr. 
Dewing,  Mr.  Erhart,  Mr.  Pearson.) 

Finance  VII     {Bond  Selling) 

The  course  describes  in  detail  the  work  of  the  sales  manager  and  the  sales- 
man in  a  bond  house.  Much  attention  is  placed  on  the  psychology  of  invest- 
ment and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  bond  salesman  to  assist  the  investor. 
Detailed  studies  are  made  of  methods  of  filling  out  lists,  of  keeping  lists  in 
dependable  form,  of  making  reports  to  the  sales  manager. 

This  is  a  special  subject  and  will  be  given  provided  ten  or  more  enroll. 

Friday  evening  during  the  second  term  from  7.00  to  9.30.  (Dr.  Dewing, 
Mr.  Erhart,  Mr.  Pearson.) 
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Business  English 
English  I     (Business  English) 

Required  in  the  first  year  of  both  of  the  regular  courses. 

Business  English  centers  about  the  letter  in  its  various  forms,  —  the 
letter  of  application,  the  letter  of  inquiry,  the  collection  letter,  the  letter  of 
adjustment,  the  sales  letter,  etc.  To  write  effective  business  letters  is  pri- 
marily the  aim  of  students  of  Business  English.  To  accomplish  this  end,  it 
is  necessary  to  master  the  fundamental  principles  of  composition,  including 
vocabulary  building,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  punctuation,  and 
spelling.  The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  English  of  business  is  the 
chief  aim  of  the  course. 

Preliminary  to  the  work  in  letter  writing,  practice  will  be  given  in  Busi- 
ness Narration,  Business  Description,  Business  Exposition,  and  Business  Argu- 
mentation, all  of  which  types  of  composition  enter  greatly  into  the  writing 
of  successful  business  letters.  Thereafter,  intensive  work  will  be  given  in  the 
various  types  of  letters,  as  well  as  in  business  reports.  Greatest  stress  will  be 
put  upon  the  writing  of  sales  letters. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Mr.  Lacey.) 


Commercial  Spanish 

Spanish  I     (Elementary  Spanish) 

This  course  is  open  to  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  as  an  elective.  It  may  be  taken  by  special  students,  the  tuition  fee 
being  $17.50,  payable  in  advance. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  rapid  growth  of  our  business 
relations  with  South  America  have  made  Spanish  the  leading  Romance  language 
in  America.  Many  men,  seeing  the  great  opportunities  in  business  with  South 
American  countries,  feel  that  a  command  of  Spanish  is  essential  to  success. 
This  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  Commercial  Spanish. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  correct  pronunciation  and  accent,  and  practice  is 
given  tending  to  develop  a  forceful  and  easy  style  of  conversation. 

Spanish  III     (Commercial  Spanish) 

This  course  is  open  to  regular  students  as  an  elective.  It  may  be  taken 
by  special  students,  the  tuition  fee  being  $17.50. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  drilled  in  reading,  writing,  translating,  and 
conversing  on  commercial  subjects.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  commercial 
correspondence,  business  terms,  and  South  American  customs 


Department  of  Business  Law 

Business  Law  is  required  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  all  the 
regular  courses. 

Law  I  —  Freshman    year  (twelve  weeks)  —  Wednesday  evening   from    7.00 
to  8.10. 

Contracts 

This  course  deals  with  the  subjects  of  consideration,  offer  and  acceptance, 
parties,  legal  and  illegal  contracts,  forms  of  contracts,  interpretation  of  con- 
tracts, assignment  of  contracts,  and  the  methods  of  discharging  contracts. 
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These  subjects  will  be  dealt  with  from  the  business  man's  point  of  view 
rather  than  that  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  course  should  furnish  a  sufficient 
grounding  to  cover  any  ordinary  set  of  facts  arising  in  the  usual  course  of 
business.     (Mr.  Asa  S.  Allen.) 

Agency 

It  is  not  often  realized  how  large  a  proportion  of  business  is  done  by 
agents.  From  the  smallest  messenger  boy  to  the  president  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  concern,  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent  is  constantly  in 
evidence.  It  is  therefore  important  to  know  who  may  be  an  agent,  how  he 
is  appointed,  what  his  authority  is,  his  relations  with  his  principal  and  with 
third  parties,  the  relations  between  the  principal  and  third  parties,  and  how 
an  agency  may  be  terminated. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  this  information  briefly  and  yet  in  such  a 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  applied  readily  when  occasion  requires.    (Mr.  Allen.) 


Law  II  —  Junior  year  —  Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30  during  the 
last  twelve  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

Bills  and  Notes     (Negotiable  Instruments  Act) 

Nearly  every  business  transaction  which  does  not  involve  the  transfer 
of  actual  cash  is  affected  in  some  way  by  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act,  now 
in  force  in  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  states. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  know  something  about  the  form  of  a  nego- 
tiable instrument,  what  requirements  must  be  met  to  make  it  negotiable, 
how  it  may  be  signed,  whether  or  not  consideration  is  necessary,  how  it  may  be 
negotiated,  what  the  rights  of  the  holder  are,  what  the  liabilities  of  the  parties 
are,  how  it  must  be  presented  for  payment,  how  an  instrument  may  be  dis- 
charged, what  a  bill  of  exchange  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  a  check. 

These  are  only  indications  of  the  points  covered  in  the  course,  which 
will  follow  closely  the  construction  of  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act.  (Mr. 
Sylvester.) 

Sales  of  Personal  Property 

This  is  an  extremely  important  branch  of  the  law,  and  one  which  arises 
every  day.  Often  a  large  amount  of  money  hangs  on  the  determination  of  the 
legal  question  of  passing  title.  Is  delivery  essential  to  pass  title?  Must 
payment  be  made  to  gain  title?  What  is  a  contract  of  sale?  What  is  a  war- 
ranty? What  can  the  seller  do  to  protect  his  rights?  What  are  the  rights  of 
the  buyer? 

All  these  questions,  and  more,  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  sales,  and 
the  consideration  of  them  will  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  course. 
(Mr.  Sylvester.) 


Law  III  —  Senior  year  —  Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30  throughout 
the  school  year. 

Real  Estate  Law 

Covers  the  handling  of  real  estate,  including  the  various  kinds  of  titles 
and  interests;  the  occupation  of  real  estate,  both  as  owner  and  as  tenant; 
the  making  of  leases;  liabilities  arising  as  a  result  of  leases;  the  transferring 
of  real  estate,  including  various  kinds  of  conveyances.  Mortgages,  their 
creation,  assignment,  foreclosure,  discharge,  etc.     (Mr.  Asa  S.  Allen.) 

Probate  Law 

The  appointment  of  an  administrator  or  executor,  his  liabilities  and  his 
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rights,  the  right  of  inheritance,  the  duties  of  trustees,  guardians,  the  making 
out  of  executors'  and  trustees'  accounts,  etc.     (Mr.  Allen.) 

Partnership 

Covers  the  various  kinds  of  partnership  agreements,  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  each  partner,  the  personal  liability  of  each  partner  to  third  parties, 
the  methods  of  dissolving  partnerships,  etc.     (Mr.  Allen.) 

Corporations 

The  formation  of  a  corporation,  its  by-laws  and  officers;  the  powers  and 
liabilities  of  directors;  transfers  of  stock,  rights  of  minority  stockholders,  cor- 
poration reports  and  rates,  etc.     (Mr.  Allen.) 

Bankruptcy 

The  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act,  together  with  insolvency  assignments, 
receiverships,  etc.     (Mr.  Allen.) 

Insurance 

Covers  the  various  kinds  of  insurance,  —  life,  fire,  accident,  etc.;  describes 
the  standard  forms  of  policies,  describes  what  interests  in  property  are 
insurable,  etc.     (Mr.  Allen.) 


Department  of  Business  Administration 

Administration  I     (Salesmanship) 

Required  throughout  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Business 
Administration  course. 

Monday  evening,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Any  man  who  desires  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  salesmanship  may  enroll  for  this  course  of  lectures,  the  tuition  fee  being 
$17.50.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  useful  and  essential  subjects 
offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Every  man  has  something 
to  sell,  —  either  goods  or  services,  —  and  the  ability  to  sell  is  a  valuable  qualifi- 
cation to  possess.  The  purpose  of  this  course  of  lectures  is  to  develop  that 
ability. 

The  course  is  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Harry  N.  Haven,  Director  of 
Sales  Methods,  of  the  Industrial  Service  and  Equipment  Company. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The 
following  brief  outline  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the 


1.  4. 

Introduction.  The  Practical  Imagination. 

The  Basic  Principle  of  Salesmanship. 

5. 

2'  The  Salesman's  Greatest  Asset. 

The  Personal  Problem  and  How  to  a  Common  Negative  and  Its  Avoid- 
Solve  It.  ance. 

3.  6. 

Necessary  Mental  Qualifications  for  How  to  Obtain  Driving  Power. 
Success. 
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7. 

12. 

A  Sales  Getter  and  How  to  Use  It. 

Dealing  through  Uncle  Sam. 

A  Salesman's  Greatest  Aid  in  Self- 
Development. 

13. 

What  Puts  the  Salesman  Ahead. 

8. 

14. 

Kow  to  Keep  Your  Mind  on  the  Job. 

To  be  announced. 

What  We  can  Learn  by  Keeping  Our 
Eyes  Open. 

15. 

Points  Well  to  Remember. 

9. 

16. 

Your  Goods —  Do  You  Know  Them? 

The  Law  of  Growth. 

10. 

Some  Customers  You  will  Meet. 

17. 

What  Some  Others  Have  to   Say 
on  the  Subject. 

11. 

18. 

Why  Customers  Buy. 

Examination. 

Administration  II     {Money  and  Credits) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Business  Administra- 
tion course. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  who  take  the  course  in 
Business  Administration.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the  course  the  general 
theory  of  money  and  currency  is  outlined  and  various  problems  in  connection 
with  prices.  Later,  the  last  few  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
theory  and  practice  of  credit.  Special  lectures  will  be  given  by  men  familiar 
with  the  business  of  mercantile  credit  agencies  and  special  credit  departments 
of  retail,  jobbing,  and  wholesale  houses. 

Thursday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.  (Dr.  Dewing,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
A.  P.  Brown,  Mr.  Thorpe.) 

Administration  III     {Scientific  Management  and  Labor  Problems) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Business  Adminis- 
tration course. 

The  course  deals  with  problems  involved  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
labor  in  the  shop  and  in  the  office.  The  lectures  cover  different  methods  of 
dealing  with  labor  under  varying  conditions,  having  in  view  increasing  effi- 
ciency and  contentment  of  labor. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Mixter.) 

Administration  IV     {Industrial  Organization  and  Business  Management) 

Required  throughout  the  Senior  year  in  both  regular  courses. 

The  viewpoint  of  this  course  will  be  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 
It  is  designed  to  cover  the  problems  which  must  be  understood  not  only  by 
the  practicing  accountant,  but  by  any  business  man  who  expects  to  advance 
beyond  a  mere  clerkship. 

A  part  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  various  well-known  effi- 
ciency systems,  and  problems  of  management. 

Realizing  that  the  daily  work  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  is 
connected  with  the  office  end  of  a  business  rather  than  the  factory,  a  large 
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portion  of  the  course  will  treat  of  office  management  problems,  such  as  the 
duties  of  an  office  manager,  the  physical  layout  of  an  office  to  secure  best 
results,  departmental  division,  organization  and  coordination  of  departments, 
routing  of  work,  statistics  and  other  kindred  subjects. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Mr.  Sylvester.) 

Administration  V     (Sales  Managership  and  Foreign  Trade) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Business  Adminis- 
tration course.  This  subject  may  be  taken  by  any  man  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  who  desires  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  complex  problems  of  sales 
managership.     The  tuition  fee  i?  ^17.50. 

The  intent  of  this  course  is  to  present  in  a  clear  and  practical  manner  the 
actual  work  of  sales  management.  In  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  course  will  be 
illustrated  with  forms  used  in  the  conduct  of  sales  departments  for  reports  and 
statistical  records. 

'*  The  Salesmen  "  will  be  given  considerable  thought  —  Who  is  a  Salesman 

—  What  are  His  Essential  Qualities —  How  to  Hire  a  Salesman  —  The  Analysis 
of  a  Salesman's  Work  —  The  Salesman's  Expense  Account  and  the  Collection  of 
Accounts  —  Waking  the  Salesmen  Up  to  their  Reserve  Powers —  Paving  the 
Way  for  Salesmen  —  Working  with  Salesmen  on  the  Territory  —  Shall  the 
Salesman  Sell  His  Advertising  with  His  Product? 

"Territorial  Supervision  of  Salesmen"  —  The  Sales  Manager's  Direct 
Relation  to  the  Men  in  the  Field  —  Special  Salesmen  —  Field   Managers 

—  Branch  House  Managers  —  City  Sales  Managers  —  Country  Sales  Mana- 
gers. The  sales  manager's  relations  to  the  factory,  the  office,  and  the  advertis- 
mg  department  is  an  important  feature  of  the  course. 

"The  Sales  Campaign"  —  Planning  the  Campaign  —  How  It  is  Con- 
ducted. 

An  important  feature  of  the  course  will  be  the  presentation  of  sales 
managership  with  relation  to  retail  selling,  the  sale  of  public  utilities,  and  the 
sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  insurance,  etc.  In  fact,  the  lectures  will  endeavor 
to  present  the  subject  from  as  many  different  standpoints  as  possible. 

That  part  of  the  course  devoted  to  foreign  trade  discusses  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  American  producer  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Attention  is 
paid  to  the  difficulties  the  American  merchant  encounters  in  entering  neutral 
markets,  and  the  obstacles  that  confront  him  in  developing  new  business  in 
different  foreign  countries.  At  the  same  time,  the  various  helps  which  the 
government,  the  various  trade  bureaus,  and  the  banks  are  now  extending  to 
the  foreign  merchant  are  discussed  in  some  detail.  The  problem  of  foreign 
trade  is  treated  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  developing  new  markets  for 
American  products.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  trade  policies  that  are 
affected  by  the  European  war. 

Thursday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.  (Dr.  Dewing,  Mr.  Bamburgh, 
Mr.  Ganse,  and  Mr.  Fisher.) 

Administration  VI     (Publicity) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Business  Administra- 
tion course. 

History,  development,  and  present  scope  of  advertising.  Theory  of  ad- 
vertising. How  advertising  works,  and  why.  The  mechanics  of  advertising,  — 
such  as  printing  methods,  illustration,  type  display,  copy  building,  character 
of  copy  to  accomplish  desired  results.  The  language  of  advertising.  Peri- 
odicals available  and  their  use  under  different  conditions.  Outdoor  adver- 
tising. Direct  advertising.  A  complete  advertising  campaign,  including  pre- 
liminary investigation,  analysis  of  market,  the  necessary  appropriation.  The 
function  of  the  advertising  agency.  Analyzing  results.  Retail  store  adver- 
tising.    National  advertising.     Financial  advertising. 
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All  the  lectures  will  be  given  by  the  director  of  the  course.  This  insures 
a  logical  development  of  the  subject  and  the  avoidance  of  repetition  nearly 
always  characteristic  of  a  course  in  which  the  lectures  are  given  by  a  number 
of  people. 

This  course  is  open  to  special  students  who  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  modern  advertising  methods.     The  tuition  fee  is  $17.50. 

Friday  evening  from  7.30  to  9.30.     (Mr.  John  K.  Allen.) 

Administration  VII     {Buying  and  Commercial  Resources) 

Required  during  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year  in  the  Business 
Administration  course.  This  course  is  open  to  any  man  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  who  desires  to  enroll  as  a  special  student  for  this  subject  only.  The 
tuition  fee  is  $17.50. 

This  course  consists  of  eighteen  carefully  prepared  lectures  covering  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  purchasing  agents,  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  purchasing  departments,  and  a  study  of  raw  materials  and  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  lecturers  are  specialists  of  recognized  ability  who 
bring  to  the  members  of  the  class  the  gist  of  their  practical  knowledge,  so  that 
those  who  take  the  course  may  thus  secure  useful  information  which  it  might 
take  years  to  acquire  through  practical  experience  alone. 

The  course  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  groups: 

1.  Four  lectures  on  general  principles,  including  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a  purchasing  department,  the  essential  qualifications  of  a 
successful  buyer,  relation  of  the  purchasing  department  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  a  business,  records  of  a  purchasing  department,  methods  of  securing 
and  filing  quotations,  price  lists,  etc.,  attitude  of  the  buyer  toward  salesmen 
who  call  at  his  office,  quality  tests,  etc. 

2.  This  part  of  the  course  deals  in  some  detail  with  the  sources  and 
methods  of  manufacture  of  the  chief  raw  materials  of  the  United  States  and 
to  some  extent  of  foreign  countries.  The  lectures  cover,  first,  the  sources  of  the 
chief  economically  important  minerals  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  is 
followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  methods  of  extracting  the  more  important 
metals.  Later  the  lectures  describe  the  methods  now  employed  in  obtaining 
the  chief  agricultural  products  in  this  country.  Subsequently,  some  attention 
is  paid  to  the  animal  industries.  The  course  is  largely  descriptive.  (Twelve 
lectures.) 

3.  Two  lectures  on  retail  buying;  the  organization  of  a  retail  merchan- 
dising department,  ways  in  which  the  retail  buyer  differs  from  the  wholesale 
buyer,  purchasing  for  the  retail  trade,  etc. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Brown.) 

Administration  VIII     {Real  Estate) 

Two  comprehensive  and  practical  courses  are  announced:  a  preliminary 
course  commencing  Thursday  evening,  September  27,  1917,  at  7.30  o'clock, 
and  an  advanced  course  beginning  February  14,  1918. 

The  preliminary  course  treats  of  a  classification  of  real  estate,  the 
structure  and  analysis  of  cities  and  their  laws  of  growth,  the  theory  of  values 
and  appraisals,  and  the  laws  of  appreciation  and  depreciation  of  real  property. 

The  advanced  course  applies  the  general  theory  given  in  the  preliminary 
course  to  concrete  cases.  A  real  estate  transaction  is  carried  through  from 
the  preliminary  research,  with  special  lectures  on  accountancy,  forms,  law, 
exchanging,  operating,  leasing,  renting,  selling,  and  the  building  up  of  the  real 
estate  business. 

These  courses  are  open  to  men  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  who  desire 
to  benefit  from  the  knowledge  to  be  gained.  The  tuition  fee  for  either  the 
preliminary  or  the  advanced  course  is  $17.50;  for  both,  $33.00. 

Friday  evening  from  7.30  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Montague  and  special  lecturers.) 
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Graduates  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

1914  —  bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

DA>fiEL  AsHER,  B.S.,  LL.B Worcester 

Thomas  H.  Burton Winchester 

EiNAR  W.  Christenson Arlington 

George  S.  Clarkson Roxbury 

William  S.  Cooper Medford 

Charles  H.  Cornell,  C.P.A Chelsea 

William  B.  Cushing Newton 

Frederick  W.  Davison Dorchester 

William  L.  Esterberg Reading 

Herbert  Fallon Dorchester 

Harry  J.  Ferngold East  Boston 

Herbert  C.  Fraser Watertown 

Benjamin  W.  Fuller Milton 

Guy  L.  Harvey Boston 

Edgar  P.  Hawes Roslindale 

Raymond  O.  Keating Woburn 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler Winthrop 

William  J.  Lyons Boston 

William  J.  Magee,  C.P.A Boston 

Harvard  L.  Mann,  C.P.A East  Dedham 

Harold  J.  Parsons,  A.A Worcester 

Abijah  Pearson Roxbury 

Isaac  Rich Roxbury 

Charles  F.  Rittentiouse,  C.P.A Jamaica  Plain 

William  D.  Smith,  C.P.A Dorchester 

Walter  F.  Spinney Allston 

Maurice  B.  Spinoza Roxbury 

*Charles  E.  Stearns,  C.P.A Boston 

Robert  M.  Taylor West  Somerville 

1915  —  Master  of  Commercial  Science 

William  S.  Cooper,  B.C.S Medford 

Charles  H.  Cornell,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A Chelsea 

Herbert  Fallon,  B.C.S Dorchester 

Harry  J.  Ferngold,  B.C.S East  Boston 

Herbert  C.  Eraser,  B.C.S Watertown 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  B.C.S Winthrop 

William  J.  Lyons,  B.C.S Boston 

Harvard  L.  Mann,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A East  Dedham 

Isaac  Rich,  B.C.S Roxbury 

William  D.  Smith,  B.C.S.,  C.  P.A Dorchester 

*  Deceased. 
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Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  B.C.S Roxbury 

♦Charles  E.  Stearns,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A Boston 


1915  —  bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

Clarence  E.  Akerstrom Medford 

Benjamin  Asher Worcester 

Robert  Bruce Roxbury 

Philip  F.  Clapp Roxbury 

Wilfred  A.  Clark Medford 

Casper  Cohen Chelsea 

James  B.  Conway Boston 

Albert  B.  Curtis Roxbury 

Royal  M.  Cutler Brockton 

Willis  H.  Doe Medford 

Henry  T.  Dolan Salem 

Clifton  W.  Gregg Beverly 

Milburn  D.  Hill Salem 

Edward  I.  Hollander Chestnut  Hill 

Robert  H.  Hunter Dorchester 

Edward  S.  Jenkins Quincy 

Irving  E.  Jones Newtonville 

James  S.  Kennedy Everett 

Martin  C.  Lee South  Boston 

John  C.  Lord Brookline 

Myron  F.  Lord Dorchester 

Frank  L.  McCarthy Adington 

Edwin  E.  McConnell Hyde  Park 

Ralph  C.  MacDonald Walpole 

William  A.  Mansfield Somerville 

Lester  C.  Nutting West  Roxbury 

Herbert  L.  Perry West  Somerville 

James  C.  Purinton Beverly 

Edward  C.  Richardson Waltham 

James  F.  Rockett Boston 

William  W.  Sharpe Forest  Hills 

Dale  M.  Spark,  C.P.A Dorchester 

Ralph  G.  Stetson Boston 

Frank  J.  Sullivan South  Boston 

Dana  S.  Sylvester,  LL.B Brookline 

William  E.  Tierney Lawrence 

Earle  p.  Tyler Everett 

Bruce  R.  Ware Newton 

Leo  Wasserman,  C.P.A Roxbury 

♦  Deceased. 
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Announcement  of  Eighteen  Lec- 
tures and  Demonstrations  in 
Salesmanship  on  each  Monday 
Evening  from  7.30  to  9.30,  be- 
ginning September  24,   1917. 


The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
announces  the  fifth  year  of  its  course  in 
Salesmanship  to  be  given  on  consecutive 
Monday  evenings  during  the  first  term 
of  the  school  year. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  all  careful  observers  that  the 
demand  for  real  salesmen  is 
continually  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  increased  competition 
necessitates  the  lowering  of  the  cost 
of  selling  goods  and  therefore  those 
men  who  can  display  the  greatest 
degree  of  salesmanship,  and  accom- 
plish the  greatest  amount  of  sales  at 
the  least  expense  will  of  necessity  be 
employed. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  not  only 
to  interest  and  to  help  those  who  de- 
sire to  become  salesmen,  but  also  to 
help  those  already  in  that  vocation 

One 


to  increase  their  efficiency,  and  thereby 
raise  their  pay.  Even  a  twenty  per 
cent  gain  in  efficiency  makes  the 
S1,000  man  a  $1,200  man,  the  $6,000 
man  a  $7,200  man,  and  the  $10,000 
man  a  $12,000  man  —  surely  an  in- 
centive to  all. 

The  order-taker  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  real  salesman.  The 
reason  why  we  find  so  many  order- 
takers  rather  than  salesmen  at  the 
present  time,  is  from  the  haphazard 
method  with  which  vocations  are 
chosen  in  America.  There  are  too 
many  young  men,  who  do  not  care- 
fully analyze  their  capacity  and  bent; 
but  who  go  out  seeking  employment, 
ready  to  take  the  first  job  offered, 
with  the  result  that  we  find  many 
square  pegs  in  round  holes.  It  there- 
fore behooves  the  man  who  desires 
real  success  as  a  salesman  to  equip 
himself  by  scientific  study  for  the 
journey  along  the  highway  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  true  that  salesmanship 
can  be  acquired  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience by  arduous  efforts  and  years 
of  drudgery;  but  this  is  a  school  in 
which  you  never  receive  a  diploma. 

Another  handicap,  to  many  who 
are  starting  on  the  road  to  become 
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salesmen,  is  that  of  being  taught  by 
older  salesmen  who  do  not  keep  up 
with  the  most  modern  and  approved 
methods.  Many  of  this  old  type  of 
salesmen  believe  that  psychology  as 
applied  to  business  amounts  to  noth- 
ing, and  are  so  set  in  their  methods 
that  it  is  impossible  to  change  them. 
The  only  reason  that  they  are  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  trained 
salesmen  of  to-day  is  often  because  of 
the  excellent  service  rendered  through 
many  years  by  the  houses  they  rep- 
resent. 

We  can  easily  see  that  at  the  present 
time  the  cost  of  selling  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  production, 
and  that  we  are  entering  a  period  in 
which  there  is  bound  to  be  a  reaction 
from  the  old  methods,  and  a  reor- 
ganization of  sales  forces  along  modern 
lines.  It  is  our  desire  in  this  course  so 
to  fit  the  student  that  he  will  be  able 
to  take  his  place  in  this  sales  re- 
organization, and  by  up-to-date  meth- 
ods dispose  of  large  amounts  of  goods 
or  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  all 
minds  that  every  one  is  a  salesman, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  selling  either  mer- 
chandise, service,  or  the  product  of  his 
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brains.  A  physician,  for  instance,  is 
a  salesman  in  the  fact  that  he  must 
sell  confidence  in  his  ability,  or  he 
will  not  be  again  employed.  Clerks 
and  bookkeepers  are  selling  their 
mental  ability  to  make  and  keep 
adequate  and  complete  records. 

A  word  about  the  opportunities 
for  a  salesman.  So  long  as  the  world 
exists  there  will  be  goods  to  be  sold, 
and  the  good  salesman  will  never  be 
long  without  a  position.  He  is  the 
man  who  fears  depression  least  of  any 
man  on  the  pay  roll;  and  those 
salesmen  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  on  the  commission  basis,  and  are 
selling  a  first-class  article  of  merchan- 
dise or  service,  can  practically  name 
their  own  compensation. 

Mr.  Sheldon  says  that  *'  Salesman- 
ship is  the  power  to  persuade  people 
to  purchase  product  at  a  profit." 
He  also  says  that  '*  The  science  of 
business  is  the  science  of  service,  and 
he  profits  most  who  serves  best." 

You  will  note  the  emphasis  laid 
on  service  —  and  it  is  really  service 
that  attracts  us  wherever  we  go. 
Those  people  who  put  service  into 
their  salesmanship  are  the  ones  who 
are  building  business,  and  are  the  de- 
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sirable  type  of  salesman  for  any  estab- 
lishment; because  in  order  to  build 
permanently  we  must  have  permanent 
patrons,  as  it  is  indeed  a  costly  process 
continually  to  create  new  customers. 
The  valuable  salesman  is  the  salesman 
whose  customers  are  repeat  customers. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE 

No  course  in  salesmanship  can  be 
successful  if  it  consists  merely  of  a 
mass  of  disconnected  lectures.  It 
must  be  carefully  planned  and  di- 
rected by  one  who  knows  his  subject 
and  knows  how  to  teach  it.  It  should 
be  constructed  along  logical,  pro- 
gressive, and  practical  lines,  so  as  to 
afford  a  thorough  training  in  the 
fundamental  principles  and  their  ap- 
plication. This  course,  entirely  under 
the  direction  of  one  man,  who  has 
proved  his  worth  both  as  a  salesman 
and  as  a  teacher,  should  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  to 
broaden  their  knowledge  of  salesman- 
ship and  to  lay  the  proper  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  a  successful  career. 

The  following  outline  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  scope  and  character 
of  the  course : 
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1. 

Introduction. 

The  Basic  Principle  of  Salesmanship. 

2. 
The  Personal  Problem  and  How  to  Solve  It. 

3. 

Necessary  Mental  Qualifications  for  Success. 

4. 
The  Practical  Imagination. 

5. 
The  Salesman's  Greatest  Asset. 
A  Common  Negative  and  Its  Avoidance. 

6. 
How  to  Obtain  Driving  Power. 

7. 
A  Sales  Getter  and  How  to  Use  It. 
A  Salesman's  Greatest  Aid  in  Self-Develop- 
ment. 

8. 
How  to  Keep  Your  Mind  on  the  Job. 
What  We  Can  Learn  by  Keeping  Our  Eyes 
Open. 

9. 

Your  Goods,  Do  You  Know  Them? 

10. 

Some  Customers  You  Will  Meet. 

11. 
Why  Customers  Buy. 
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12. 
Dealing  Through  Uncle  Sam. 

13. 

What  Puts  the  Salesman  Ahead. 

14. 
To  be  announced. 

15. 
Points  Well  to  Remember. 

16. 
The  Law  of  Growth. 

17. 
What   Some   Others   Have   to   Say   on   the 
Subject. 

18. 
Examination. 

TUITION  FEE 

The  tuition  fee  for  this  course  is 
seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($17.50),  including  membership  in  the 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  is  payable 
in  advance.  Enrollments  should  be 
made  at  the  Educational  Office  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  316  Hunting- 
ton Avenue,  before  September  24,  or 
at  the  downtown  office  of  North- 
eastern College,  Room  507,  Tremont 
Building,  73  Tremont  Street. 
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For  further  information  concerning  the 
School  and  the  Courses  which  it  offers, 
call  or  write  to  Northeastern  College, 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  316 
Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

(Telephone  Back  Bay  4400.) 
or 

Room  607,  Tremont  Building,  73 
Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

{Telephone  Haymarket  980.) 
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School  of  Liberal  Arts 

A  school  offering  courses  of  college  grade  in  English, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Science,  His- 
tory, Economics,  Government,  Logic,  Psychology,  Education, 
Philosophy,  and  Journalism.  Professors  and  instructors  of 
New  England  college^  are  engaged.  These' courses  will  be 
open  to  graduates  of  high  schools  and  to  others  who  can  meet 
the  entrance  requirements. 


School  of  Law 

Established  in  1898;  incorporated  in  1904.  Provides  a 
four-year  course  in  preparation^  for  the  Bar,  and  grants  the 
decree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 


School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Established  in  1907;  incorporated  in  191 1.  Offers  three 
and  fouf-year  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.C.S.  (Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science)  in  Business  Administration  and  Pro- 
fessional Accountancy.  Any  one  passing  the  examination  for 
advanced  standing  is  enabled  to  complete  either  of  the  regular 
courses  and  secure  the  degree  in  three  years.  Special  courses 
in  addition  to  regular  courses. 


Co-operative  School  of  Engineering 

Four-year  courses  in  Chemical,  Mechanical,  Electrical' 
and  Civil  Engineering,  in  cooperation  with  business  firms. 
Students  earn  while  learning.     Open  to  high  scliool  graduates. 


Evening  School  of  Engineering 

A  school  offering  three  and  four-year  courses  in  Chem- 
istry, Chemical,  Electrical,  Structural,  Railroad  and  Mechan- 
ical Engineering.  ^ 

For  further  information  concerning  any  of  the  above 
schools,  address  Northeastern  College,  316  Huntington 
Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.     Tel.,  Back  Bay  4400. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

^^^HE  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
\G\  offers  a  practical  course  of  eighteen 
^-^  lectures  in  Publicity  to  be  given  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  316  Huntington 
Avenue,  each  Friday  evening  from  7.30  to 
9.30,  beginning  September  28. 

Publicity  is  essential  to  modem  business. 
In  the  complex  social  order  in  which  people 
now  live,  with  a  multiplicity  of  things  de- 
manding attention,  it  is  only  through  a  well- 
grounded  knowledge  of  what  constitutes 
publicity  and  how  to  secure  it  that  a  business 
or  professional  man  can  hope  to  secure  and 
hold  a  place  in  the  business  world. 

This  course  is  a  practical  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  fundamentals  of  pub- 
licity, and  will  be  of  value  to  those  who, 
already  in  business,  desire  to  secure  a 
better  understanding  of  an  important  busi- 
ness ally,  or  to  the  man  who  is  preparing 
for  a  business  career  and  wishes  to  enter 
that  career  well  equipped. 

The  Director  of  the  Course  has  had  ample 
and  thoroughly  practical  experience  in 
advertising.  He  was  the  publisher  of  the 
"American  Advertiser,"  the  first  pubUca- 
tion  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  ad- 
vertising; for  a  number  of  years  he  was  the 
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head  of  a  prominent  class  periodical  pub- 
lishing house;  he  was  the  president  of  the 
first  Congress  of  Trade  Paper  Publishers; 
President  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Trade  Publishers;  Advertising  Manager 
of  The  Chrisitan  Science  Monitor;  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pilgrim 
Publicity  Association;  he  was  responsible 
for  the  programme  for  the  Toronto  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  and  originated  the  idea  of  Standards 
of  Practice  in  Advertising  adopted  at  that 
meeting;  he  was  executive  manager  of  the 
PubUcity  Committee  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
Committee  of  New  England  and  directed 
that  remarkably  resultful  advertising  cam- 
paign; he  is  connected  with  an  advertising 
agency  of  repute  and  accomplishment. 

The  course  in  Publicity  offered  is  the 
product  of  these  years  of  practical  experience. 
It  is  believed  the  course  will  be  eagerly 
sought  by  students  of  modem  business. 

The  course  is  open  to  men  over  eighteen 
years  of  age.  As  the  course  will  contain 
an  exposition  of  the  theory  of  advertising 
as  well  as  its  application  in  actual  practice, 
it  should  be  helpful  to  men  of  mature 
years  engaged  in  business  to  whom  courses 
of  study  were  not  open  in  their  earUer 
years. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE 
History,  development  and  present  scope 
of  advertising.  Theory  of  advertising. 
How  advertising  works  and  why.  The 
mechanics  of  advertising  —  such  as  print- 
ing methods,  illustration,  type  display, 
copy  building;  character  of  copy  to  accom- 
plish desired  results.  The  language  of 
advertising.  Periodicals  available  and 
their  use  under  different  conditions.  Out- 
door advertising.  Direct  advertising.  A 
complete  advertising  campaign  including 
preliminary  investigation,  analysis  of  market, 
the  necessary  appropriation.  The  function 
of  the  advertising  agency.  Analyzing  re- 
sults. Retail  store  advertising,  national 
advertising,  financial  advertising. 

All  the  lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
Director  of  the  Course.  This  insures  a 
logical  development  of  the  subject  and  the 
avoidance  of  repetition  nearly  always 
characteristic  of  a  course  in  which  the 
lectures  are  given  by  a  number  of  people. 

TUITION  FEE 

The  tmtion  for  this  course  is  $17.50,  including 
membership  in  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  is  pay- 
able in  advance.  Enrollment  may  be  made  either 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  316  Huntington  Avenue, 
or  at  the  down  town  office  of  Northeastern  College, 
607  Tremont  Building,  73  Tremont  Street. 
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The  course  in  Publicity  is  required  of  all 
students  enrolled  in  the  Business  Adminis- 
tration course  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science.  The 
attention  of  business  men  is  called  to  the 
practical  courses  offered  by  this  School, 
including  Commercial  Credits,  Salesman- 
ship, Sales  Managership,  Bu3ring  and  Com- 
mercial Resources,  Investments,  Corpora- 
tion Finance,  Life  Insurance,  Accoimting, 
Business  Law  and  Industrial  Organization. 
Full  information  regarding  these  courses 
will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


See  page  6  for  particulars. 
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PLAN  AND  OBJECTS 

of  the 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

^^*?HE  aim  of  the  School  is  to  provide 
\C\  ^  broad  and  practical  training  for 
^^  business,  and  with  this  object  in 
view  the  courses  have  been  planned  to 
include  the  proper  amount  of  both  general 
and  specialized  training.  It  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  is  pre-eminent.  The  courses  of 
study  are  in  no  sense  the  narrow  and  in- 
elastic courses  frequently  found  in  schools 
of  accounting  and  business  administration, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  over- 
burdened with  theoretical  and  academic 
subjects. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  conduct  the 
courses  along  practical  lines  and  to  give 
the  student  a  knowledge  of  modem  business 
methods  which  he  can  apply  to  his  every- 
day affairs.  General  training  is  given 
in  the  principles  necessary  to  lay  a  firm 
and  broad  foundation  for  intelligent  activ- 
ity in  the  modem  business  world;  and 
specialized  training  is  given  in  order 
that  those  who  attend  the  School  may 
be  able  to  apply  these  principles  to 
particular  tjrpes  of  business. 
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The  criticism  is  frequently  made  that 
in  many  schools  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
the  instruction  is  given  largely  by  means 
of  lectures  with  comparatively  little  prac- 
tice work.  Lectures  alone  will  not  de- 
velop a  finished  accountant  or  adminis- 
trator. A  broad  and  elastic  knowledge 
can  be  obtained  only  through  lectures 
supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  properly 
graded  practice  work. 

A  consideration  of  the  courses  offered 
by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
will  show  that  this  criticism  has  been  fully 
met.  All  of  the  courses  require  much 
more  practice  work  than  is  customary. 
The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  a  large 
amount  of  carefully  prepared  practice 
exercises,  most  of  which  are  worked  up 
by  the  student  outside  of  the  class-room. 
Ail  practice  work  assigned  is  carefully 
examined,  graded,  and  returned  to  the 
student. 

To  successfully  complete  the  course 
in  professional  accountancy,  one  must 
devote  from  1600  to  1800  hours  to  ac- 
counting subjects  alone,  of  which  from  1000 
to  1200  hours  are  given  to  practice  work 
outside  of  class.  It  is  believed  that  the 
laboratory  methods  employed  are  the  only 
methods   which   will   give   the    student   a 
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thorough    and    practical    preparation    for 
business. 

The  attention  of  business  men  is  called 
to  the  special  courses  offered  by  this 
School,  including  Salesmanship,  Commercial 
Credits,  Sales  Managership,  Buying  and 
Commercial  Resources,  Investments,  Cor- 
poration Finance,  Accounting,  Real  Estate, 
Business  Law  and  Industrial  Organization. 
Full  information  regarding  these  courses 
will  be  furnished  upon  request.  There  are 
splendid  opportunities  for  men  who  have  been 
properly  trained  to  do  some  one  thing  well; 
and  these  courses,  which  are  prepared 
and  given  by  experienced  business  men, 
are  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  those  who 
desire  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  along 
particular  lines. 
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FOR  A  CATALOGUE  GIVING  A 
COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALL 
COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THIS 
SCHOOL  CALL  OR  WRITE  TO  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
FINANCE,  316  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 
(TELEPHONE  BACK  BAY  4400), 
OR  UNTIL  OCTOBER  1,  507  TRE- 
MONT  BUILDING  (TELEPHONE 
HAYMARKET  980). 


Over  eight  hundred  men  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  last  year,  their  ages  ranging 
from  eighteen  to  sixty,  the  average 
being  twenty-eight.  All  of  these  are 
engaged  in  business  and  include  in 
their  numbers  brokers,  office  manag- 
ers, accotmtants,  lawyers,  production 
engineers,  buyers,  salesmen,  adver- 
tising specialists,  credit  men,  book- 
keepers and  office  assistants.  The 
courses  offered  are  specially  planned 
for  mature  men  engaged  in  business 
who  desire  to  spend  their  spare  time  in 
acquiring  practical  knowledge  that 
will  greatly  increase  their  earning 
capacity. 
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